Dear SP Employee: 


This issue of the SP Bulletin, and the next one in September, are special ones. Both issues will look back 
at the glorious history of Southern Pacific, in a salute to a company that has served our nation’s rail trans- 


portation needs for 145 years. 


SP truly does have a glorious history. If the American West has a cornerstone, it’s the SR for without our 
railroad the development of the West — and Southwest — would have been markedly slower. Covered wag- 
ons would have continued in style until the invention of the automobile and truck, and the building of high- 


ways to carry them, 


Hundreds of towns owe their very existence, and later growth, to the SP Our railroad brought in the people 
and materials needed for growth, and took out to market the products those people turned out. From Houston 
to Portland, from New Orleans to Los Angeles, SP has literally been a vital artery carrying America’s lifeblood. 

In these pages you'll not only read about SP’s history but you'll see the faces of people who shaped that 
history, the focomotives and other equipment they used, and scenes of momentous events — from a work 
gang building the famous line over the Sierra in the 1860s to a movie star christening a new passenger train 
with champagne some 80 years later. These are photos that SP has collected over the years and kept in its 


archives, a family album, if you will, for a wonderful family. 


The latest pictures in that album show a railroad vastly different from that of even 20 years ago, one dri- 
yen by computers and moving doublestack trains with a totally new breed of locomotives. But one thing hasn’t 
changed much about SP in the last century and a half, and that’s the people. It took a lot of energy, dedication 
and plain old hard work to build and run a railroad in the old days, and it takes the same qualities today. 


SP people get the job done and always have, whether on a routine day or the day after an earthquake or 


flood when nothing less than heroic efforts will get trains running again. 


Loyalty and tradition are also common traits of the SP family. Look back over the employee rosters and you'll 
see names that span gencrations — the McEntires and Mahons, the Slinkards, the Babers, and many others. 


Many years ago SP President D.J. Russell said, “The things that people look on as great catastrophes are 


commonplace with us. We get out and fix them.” 


During his tenure, SP people had to fix things after an earthquake tore up the Tehachapi tunnels and 
snowstorms stranded trains in the Sierra, including the passenger-packed City of San Francisco —~ in the 
same year) More recently, SP Transportation folks performed magnificently in coping with the great Midwest 
floods, and Engineering put the washed-out San Jacinto River bridge back in service in record time. 

Taking nothing away from such notable deeds, the true value of the SP to this nation has always been 
simply the day-to-day service, the go-to-work and get-it-done philosophy that you all have shown and that has 


helped build not only a great railroad, but a great nation. 


You all deserve a round of applause. 


As the merger with Union Pacific proceeds, I'd say a look back at almost a century and a half of SP 


service is 2 good idea. Hope you agree. 


Jerry R. Davis 
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Southern Pacific Lines’ 

“ mission is to anticipate’ 

‘and salisfy the 

requirements of its 

customers for highly: 
pone ‘ 


"arly on the morning of May: 
dT, i8stja young surveyor. 
~smade his way through ‘damp 

marine grass to'a'point on 

the Buffalo Bayou, ‘near pré 

ent-day Houston, to begin 


“sulin out the route for Texas’ first rail ; 


road — and planting the roots of 
Soiithern Pacific. 


“The Texas Legislature had granted a 


“charter Feb.'11, 1850, to the Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos and Colorado Railway” - 
Company to build a-railroad from : 


Harrisburg west. By August, 1853, the first ! 


“20, miles ‘of track was:in service from 
- ‘Harrisburg to the Brazos River. In suc- 


eding years, the fledgling line pushed 


: farther-west and by 1870 had been reorga- 
nized ag the Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
-Antonio. By the late 1870s, the GH&SA 


was on its way to becoming part of the~ 


“SP: system. , 
Other links in‘the early, SP chain also 


began taking shape. Construction began 
in October, 1852,0n the New Orleans, . 
Opelousas & Great Western Railroad, the 


Second oldest segment of the SP system 


id now the mainline between New 


“Orleans and Morgan City, .La.“After the 
Civil War, the’ NOO&GW was:purchased by. 


Charles Morgan; who operated steamships 
out’ of Mobile, Ala:, and saw'the need for 


ordinated rail-steamship service. Under’ 


‘the name Morgan's Louisiana & Texas 


Railroad & Steamship Company, construc- 
tion started in 1878 from Morgan City 
west towards the Texas border at Sabine. 
A few years after the survey stakes 
went in at Buffalo Bayou, the first 
California rails in SP’s future system were 
spiked down on.the Sacramento Valley 


Railroad, on Aug.-9, 1855. The 23-mile 


line connected Sacramento with Folsom 


and the gold mining areas in the Sierra 
‘Nevada foothills. The route had been laid 


out by Theodore D. Judah, a 28-year-old 
Connecticut-born civil engineer, whose 
vision extended far beyond those foothills. ' 
Judah was driven by an ambition to 
build the “Pacific Railroad” to tie 
California to the rest of the nation. His 


-adyocacy of such a line, which included 


yes Out the Central Pacific cab 
Nevada in the late.1860s. : 


The great day, when the Central Pacific linked up with Union Pacific ‘Promont y Uiab, 
and Leland Stanford drove the. solden spike to mark. creation ofa a transcontinental rail line. 


lobbying Congress, ultimately attracted the support of 
some Sacramento businessmen who would become 
the fabled “Big Four” of Southern Pacific Leland © 


’ Stanford, 37, a dealer in groceries and provisions: 


Charles Crocker, 38, who had-a dry goods store,’and © : 
Collis P Huntington, 39, and Mark Hopkins, 47, part- 
ners in a hardware store. : 
Sharing Judah’s vision, they backed him with 
their resources, and their courage inthe facé of”: 
political opposition and outright ridicule. The result “2 
was formation of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company of California, on June 28, 1861: 
Almost exactly a year later, President 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Pacific Railroad Act 


ay people and goods could get.to Calfonia 


in 1862 was by wagon of by ship around the 


ip of South America, both slow and arduous 

jurneys, The sea voyage ‘could only be short: ” 
‘ened by leaving.a ship on the ‘Atlantic side of 
the Isthmus of Panama and:going overland'to 

‘Pacific port. But that-was.a dangerous trek, 
as Judah’ 's own fate later demonstrated. 

For the man who dreamed of a transcon: 

inental railroad saw only the beginning of its 
fulfillment. While on a sea journey to New 
York, Judah contracted a fever crossing the 
Isthmus-and died on-Nov. 2, 1863.- 
Now, itwas up to 


“Huntington, Crocker, 
“Stanford and 


Hopkins to.complete 


“what was widely consid- 


ply lines that 
stretched 
“13,000 miles: 


“An early example of intermodal shipping, at Benicia, Cal; 
date unknown, 


force consisted of 12,000 Chinese, who carved out the line Ae 


through Sierra granite working only with picks, shovels, 
horsedrawn sleds and wagons, black powder and nitroglycer- 


‘ine and their own muscle power. ‘At times, workers in‘baskets’ 


would dangle over the sides of cliffs to hack out nt footpaths fo 
- other laborers. 
There also were some 2,000 non- -Chinese orks, 
including the teenaged J.0.: Wilder, who would later. go to'th 


us lines-as the Ble Four ex th the Central Paci ic 
through construction and acquisitions: 
In 1868; the partners gairied control of the Southern 
ific Railroad,-a budding property that operated from San 
neisco south through San n Jose to Gilroy, a a distance of 


: about miles... 


Charles Morgan. ; 


Thanks to the Loop, the SP 
reached Mojave-on Aug. 8, 
1876. 
Meantime, construc- 
tion forces were working 
north from Los Angeles 


| William Hood, chtef. i 
Wee es engineer of the SP ‘ : 
who was retired on | 

i 

A 


‘pension May 3, 1921, >} 
>and died at his home 
. in San Francisco 
August 26, 1926. 


of the 6,975-foot San 
Fernando Tunnel, the two 
rail heads met at Lang on 

Sept. 5, 1876. This time, 

Charles Crocker drove the “last 

: spike.” But even as he did so, SP 

: é forces were busy going in another 

: direction, east-across the Southern California desert 

: toward the Colorado River. They reached Yuma on 

eae May 23, 1877. 

eee It took four years to build the next 560 miles of 
line, into El Paso on May 18, 1881. Along the way, SP 
met the Santa Fe at Deming, N.M., on March 1, 
1881, giving the nation its second transcontinental 
fine. By this time, the Big Four controlled the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, the Texas & 
New Orleans (from Houston east toward Louisiana) 
and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship Company. 

Building east out of El Paso, SP formed another 

transcontinental line by hooking up with the Texas & 
Pacific at Sierra Blanca, Texas, on Jan. 1, 1882. The 
GH&SA, meanwhile, built west from San Antonio and 


and, following completion 


: early. ser and growth 
=~ to the Southern Pacific 


* met SP forces near the Pecos River,:completing-a :- 
.- California-New Orleans route over:lines entirely con~ 


trolled by the Big Four. The date was Feb. 5, 1883. 
Development also proceeded to the Pacific 


“Northwest. A combination of line acquisitions in 


California and Oregon and construction northwatd - 
from Redding, Calif., extended SP. to Ashland, Ore., 
on Dec. 17, 1887. That completed a rail link between 
Portland and San:-Francisco. 

Ultimately, hundreds of companies came to-be 
affiliated with the Central Pacific. Prior to 1884,all 
the rail and steamship lines originated or acquired 
by the Big Four had been operated under lease by 
the CR However, the intensive expansion of proper- 
ties under the Southern Pacific Railroad had made it 
the stronger company, Accordingly, on March 17, 
1884, the Southern Pacific Company was created 
under a special Act of the Kentucky Legislature. 
Long-term leases of the SP and CP and all other 
companies of common control were then tendered 
to the new organization. 

The Southern Pacific Company was the West's 
first large corporation. It was the largest single 
employer and largest private land owner in every 
state in which it operated, except Arizona and New 
Mexico. It was also, of necessity, a driving force in 


business and politics, which made it both a benefac- ° 


tor and a target. 

Farmers, merchants and land seekers 
heaped their complaints — about high transporta- 
tion rates, a slumping economy, and slow agricultur- 
al development — on the highly visible railroad. ‘The 
company was called “The Octopus,” after novelist 
Frank Norris’ muck-raking classic of the same 
name. The book attacked a thinly veiled SP as a 
heartless and cruel monopoly intent on accumulat- 
ing wealth-by any means. For the rest of the 19th 
Century, hatred of the SP was a rallying point for the 


followers of a bevy of farm, business, labor and poll 


ical movements. 
Yet, in‘reality, it was the Southern Pacific that 


aided and was largely responsible for the develop-.:.” 
ment-of-areas it served Communities established as 
railroad terminals soon grew into thriving towns and: 
cities. Los Angeles and many of its prosperous sub-:” 
curbs; citi 
: cil 's Central Valle Reno, Houston and cities 


inthe San Francisco -Bay Area.and 


Oregon ‘can, all trace their 
“if not their very exis-: 


The spectacular Pecos River Bridge in West Texas was built by SP in 1892 we. at 326, feet one low-water level, was the third highest bridge in the 
world. It.was replaced in 1944. ; 


board with the exception of Conductor Dillon and his 
crew.” (Texas & Louisiana ‘Lines Bulletin, 1927). -’ 
Thus it was ‘in SP’s own.self-interest, bythe 1880s,-to 
devote-increasing resources to colonizing the'territory it 
-. Served: The-company's land, agricultural and ‘advertising 
departments all touted the glorious opportunities to‘be - - 
found’ along its line, ‘particularly in California‘and °° ; : 
* Oregon, where there was a “climate for. health -_ wealth - 
without:cyclones or blizzards.” 

To attract tourists, SP- promoted and often funded 
grand hotels like the Del Monte, neai Mofiterey, 

California, and widely publicized touring omits “Road of “--/ 
a Thousand Wonders.”:Toward that end, the company 
played-a-role in developing several national parks. ; 

Oscar Berland, writing for-the Sierra Chib-in'1962; 
alluded'to the fact that'SP-had.a significant part in the 
creation of Yosemite and Sequoia-King’s Canyon parks: 

“John Muir himself ‘believed that thé “soulless Southern 
Pacific,” never counted ‘on for anythiig good, ae 
“nobly in’ pushing the bills fon these cmans though: 
“Congress.”- ee 
“Later; SP issued alluring tourist folders ‘on + Yosemite, 
“Sequola and Big Trees parks. In 1898 SP. began publish- 


Turlock and Merced in California’s San Joaquin Valley : 
and in a few years those towns were flourishing. Thomas 
H. Thompson, in A History of Fresno County, recalled in ~ 
1891 that the Contract & Finance Company, an SP °: 
subsidiary: 

. .. Staked the section of:the country which now 
comprises Fresno; then supposed to be a barren desert. 
~ Not only-was there nio railroad, but there was.no water, 

no settlement. of any kind and not even a house to sug- 
gest the marvelous progress that should be made here in 
afew years.” This scenario was repeated in ‘hundreds of 
townsites throughout the West and Southwest. 
“The situation was most-challenging in the arid sec- 
tions of the Southwest where the railroad builders perse- 
vered despite no hope of developing aay immediate 
© feturn from local business. Traveling Engineer J.C: 
‘Simino of the Lafayette Division recalled that'in 1888 on - 
: the old El Paso Division between El Paso: and Sanderson, : 
~ Texas, “thirteen locomotives:performed the required 
freight service at the time and the men were not.over-" 
worked.” He went on'to say that “the passenger business 
“as well as freight was very:dull at certain times of the 
year and oft times these trains covered the division with”: 
NO passengers ‘in the! Pullman and very few-in the other: 
_-/ cars. On one occasion that well rememb 
EL Paso with only on assenger and he'g 


As Leland Stanford's 
train made its way to 
Promontory, Utab, 
1n1869 for the Golden 
Spike ceremony, a 
wagon train passed by — 
beading into history. 


miles, During this period it completed the famous 
“Coast Line” between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo. Those cities’ 
scenic beauty and climatic comfort, in pre-air condi- 
tioning days, made them a strong tourist draw and 
thus a key part of SP’s focus. 
Branch line construction and 
line acquisitions in the San Joaquin 
Valley and Oregon’s Willamette 
Valley added to the system mileage. 
New propertics also included the 
300-mile narrow gauge Carson & 
Colorado in Nevada and eastern 
California and the South Pacific 
Coast Railroad from Oakland to 
Santa Cruz, California. 
In Texas and Louisiana, the 
company added 522 miles of new 
mainline. It also expanded to the 
south, in Mexico. In 1884, SP 
acquired the Sonora Railway 
between Nogales and Guaymas 
through a reciprocal lease from the 
Santa Fe, and also had an interest 
in the Mexican International, which 
operated between Piedras Negras 
and Durango. 
As the new century approached, SP 
served seven states and Mexico with 
8,206 miles of track and connec- 
tions, via Morgan Lines steamships 
from New Orleans, to Havana and 


= 


New York. It was the premier carrier in nearly every 
state it traversed, Through astute management, SP 
had survived financial panies of the 1870s and 1893, 
while the latter left Union Pacific and Santa Fe bank- 
rupt. 

Three of the Big Four had passed on: Mark 
Hopkins, oldest of the group, on March 29, 1878; 
Charles Crocker on Aug. 14, 1888, and Leland 
Stanford on June 21, 1893. As the 19th Century 
ended, Collis Huntington died, on Aug. 13, 1900. 
They left the public more than a railroad: 
Stanford University, Crocker Art Gallery, the Mark 
Hopkins Institute of Art and the San Francisco 
Fireman's Fund are among their legacies. 
Huntington’s heir would found the famed 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery in San Marino, 
California. And although it was a little known fact, 
Huntington was the principal backer of Howard 
University in Washington, D.C., the nation’s first 
institute of higher learning primarily for African 
Americans. 

Such support reflected the philosophy 
Huntington expressed in a tribute to the Chinese 
workers who helped build SP lines: 

“If we deny to the individual, no matter what 
his creed, his color or his nationality, the right to 
justice which every man possesses, there will be no 
enduring prosperity and decline will surely follow” 

The passing of the Big Four’s final member 
marked the end of SP’s first era. The next one would 
introduce another fabled railroader in the SP story. 
His name was E.H. Harriman. 
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arrest in Oakland, is sh 
Teport of Chief 


By Jobn R. Signor 


Sull, Harriman believed that 
the UP could never realize 
its full potential without 
the Central Pacific 
However, when he 
tried to buy it, 
Huntington refused 
to sell. Harriman’s 
only recourse was 
to acquire the 
entire SP system 
and after 
Huntingon’s death, 
he got the chance. 
Harriman guided a 
series of skillful negoti- 
ations by which UP 
acquired stock control of the 
SP He then exulted, “We have 
bought not only a railroad, but 
EH. Harriman an empire.” Harriman was 
elected chairman of the SP 
Executive Committee and 


he strategic value of 
Southern Pacific was 
welt recognized before 
the death of Collis 
Huntington in 1900, 
and one of those 
showing the keenest inter- 
est in the property was 
Edward Henry Harriman. 
Born in 1848, 
Harriman rose from stock- 
broker's clerk at age 22 to 
railway tycoon by age 50, 
controlling the Union Pacific 
and the Illinois Central. The 
decisiveness that characterized 
his management style was demon- 
strated after he took over UP — and 
spent nearly $45 million in five years 
to turn that insolvent and decrepit 
company into the most modern and 
efficient railroad in North America. 


assumed the presidency on Sept. 26, 1901. 

Almost at once, he applied his vision to 
the new property. Chief Engineer William Hood 
was allowed to proceed with numerous projects 
and in the next eight years the UP spent more 
than $240 million on new equipment, recon- 
struction and the development of new fines. On 
one occasion, Harriman gave SP General 
Manager Julius Kruttschnitt $8 million for 
improvements on the old Central Pacific across 
Nevada and Utah and told him, “Spend it in a 
week if you can.” 

It took a little longer but gave UP a better 
route toward San Francisco, which was 
Harriman’s aim. In Nevada alone, 221 miles of 
track was relocated and nearly 321 miles of 
main track built over the entire route, shorten- 
ing the distance between Ogden and San 
Francisco by more than 50 miles. 

The most impressive piece of construc- 
tion was the Lucin Cutoff, which included a 
trestle across the Great Salt Lake. The work 
force of 3,000 men drove the first pilings in 


Fires that followed the San Francisco earthquake of 1906 left SP’s General Office Building at 4th and Townsend in ruins. The company rented offices 


at 870 Market St., then in 1917 built the current GOB (right) at 65 Market Street (Now 1 Market Plaza). At that time, the new structure was the 


largest office building in the west. 


August, 1902, and the cutoff was opened for 
traffic March 8, 1904. It relegated to branch 
line status the pioneer line around the north 
end of the Lake through Promontory, where the 
famous Last Spike was driven. 
Another major project was the nearly 10- 
mile Bayshore Cutoff that opened in December, 
1907. It gave SP a new, low-grade, double-track 
line from the Peninsula into the heart of San 
Francisco and featured five tunnels totaling 
nearly 10,000 feet in length. The Bayshore was 
part of the new Coast Line that connected Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Built in segments 
beginning in the 1870s and opened early in 
1901, the line followed a spectacular route, 
with a horseshoe curve and numerous tunnels, 


through the Santa Lucia Mountains north of 
San Luis Obispo. 

Throughout the SP system, under 
Harriman’s direct control, curves and grades 
were reduced, bridges improved or rebuilt, 
heavier rail installed, land acquired for new 
terminals and portions of the Overland Route 
in California and Nevada double-tracked. 

More than 1,870 miles of railroad were 
added prior to 1910, ineluding the San Diego 
& Arizona line through Carrizo Gorge to El 
Centro, Calif.; the Northwestern Pacific in 
Northern California, jointly built with Santa Fe 
Railway; the Toledo, Tillamook and Coos Bay 
branches in Oregon and branches to serve 
Phoenix and Globe-Miami in Arizona. Other 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC BULLETIN 


segments included the 59-mile Hearne- 
Giddings cutoff later known as the Dalsa 
(Dallas-San Antonio) line; the 160-mile Dallas- 
Sabine line that provided a through Beaumont- 
Dallas connection, and branch fines in 
Louisiana serving De Ridder, Abbeville, Lake 
Arthur, Port Barre, Milton and other points. 
One of the more unique projects was extension 
of the SP lines on the West Coast of Mexico 
from Guaymas to Tepie between 1905 and 
1912, before a revolution erupted and 

halted work. 

During this period, railroad technology 
also was moving forward. SP engineers devel- 
oped the use of Automatic Block Signals for 
single-track operation and SP became an 
industry leader in terms of miles of line pro- 
tected by ABS, more than 4,000. 

Air brakes, automatic couplers and 
other devices became standard on rolling 
stock and SP ever safety minded, built the 
nation’s first all-steel passenger coach in 
1906, Common industry standards were 
drawn up and implemented for everything 
from the shape of a track spike to the details 
of a complete locomotive. 

As it routinely served the public and the 
industry, SP served extraordinarily when con- 
fronted with two disasters that occurred simul- 
taneously in California early in the century: 

The Imperial Valley in Southern 
California, part of an ancient inland sea with 
rich alluvial soil, had long attracted settlers. 


The Great Salt Lake trestle was one of SP’s 
greatest engineering feats. 


11 


Posing beside their engine at Opelousas, La., itt 1906 were, from 


left, Foreman Jim Marsb; Engineer H. Miguez; Fireman LS. Love; 
Switchman H. Mornbinverg, and Switchman Tont Henderson. 


Beginning in 1902, Colorado River water was 
diverted into irrigation canals to transform the 
fertile but dry region into an oasis and in 1903- 
04, SP built a branch line to serve the growing 
area. Then, later in 1904, disaster struck as 
heavy rains and resultant floods breached the 
irrigation intake structure and the Colorado's 
entire flow threatened (o inundate the valley — 
and SP’s main tine to Yuma. 

For two years SP made repeated, costly 
and futile attempts to get the river back into its 
banks. Meanwhile, the Salton Sea rose at a rate 
of 7 inches per day and gradually covered 400 
square miles. After yet another setback early in 
1907, Harriman was ready to let the Federal 
Government take over but President Theodore 
Roosevelt urged him to “close the break at 
once,” promising to request compensation 
from Congress. Harriman agreed and SP 
mounted a tremendous, around-the-clock 
effort costing $3.15 million and using 3,000 
carloads of rock. It worked — the break was 
closed and the river returned to its normal 
channel on Feb. 10, 1907. 

Even as SP fought the mighty Colorade, it 
rushed to help in another disaster at the oppo- 
site end of the state. At 5:13 a.m.on April 18, 
1906, San Francisco was rocked by an earth- 
quake. Three days of raging fires followed, leav- 
ing nearly 12 square miles of the city in ashes, 
including the entire business district and SP’s 


General Office Building. 

Relief supplies of food, medicine and 
other articles were gathered throughout the SP 
system and rushed to San Francisco, all with- 
out charge. On April 19, 1,074 carloads of 
refugees were transported out of the stricken 
city. SP opened its sheds to the homeless and 
gave materials and heavy equipment over to 
use by the authorities. Temporary tracks were 
faid to remove debris and bring in building 
materials. 

SP also gave $200,000 for relief work. In 
35 days, the railroad moved more than 1,600 
carloads of relief supplies and carried 224,000 
passengers free of charge. The New York Times 
noted that “a 


an expression of faith in the city, SP later erect- 
eda 10-story office building at the foot of 
Market Street. Built on 60 lineal miles of piling 
driven to a depth of 130 feet, the new (and cur- 
rent) General Office Building was ready for 
occupancy in the fall of 1917. 

As SP emerged from these grueling expe- 
riences, it embarked on the path toward what 
might be called the company’s historical 
zenith, an era of growth and prominence 
unchallenged by the automobile or airplane 
and filled with opportunities. Dramatic surges 
in population throughout SP’s service area 
brought record traffic as everyone rode or 
shipped by train. In just the first 12 days of 
November, 1913, a total of 474 trains — 
almost 40: a day — operated over the Sierra 
Nevada betwcen Roseville and Sparks. 

By the mid-1920s, the track between 
Redwood Junction and Bayshore Yard in 
California was handling a whopping 22 million 
gross tons of freight annually, the busiest 
stretch of track on the system. A phenomenal 
763 trains a day arrived or departed from the 
Oakland Mole, a commuter network terminal, 
carrying 56,000 passengers and thousands of 
pieces of mail and express packages. It was this 
volume that led SP in 1912 to electrify its sub- 
urban operations serving Oakland, Alameda 
and. Berkeley. 

In fact, SP acquired an interest in numer- 
ous electric traction operations, some of them 
substantial, such as the Pacific Electric that was 
obtained in stages between 1903 and 1920. The 
Pacific Electric was the brainchild of Collis 
Huntingon’s nephew, Henry E. Huntington, and 
known as “the largest electric railway system in 


large fraction 
of the city’s 
populace were 
for a consider- 
able period 
dependent for 
their very lives 
on the course 
pursued by the 
Southern 
Pacific.” 

AS a cor- 
nerstone of the 
new financial 
district, and as 


People even perched on telegraph poles to see President Wiliam McKinley 
when bis train stopped at Stockton on May 25, 1901. 
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the world.” it ran 2,300 scheduled inter-urban 
trains daily throughout Southern California, SP 
also acquired the Portland, Eugene & Eastern 
and began electric service in Oregon’s Willamette 
Valley with “Big Red Electrics” in 1917. 

SP passenger revenues got a tremendous 
boost in 1915 when the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition was held in San 
Francisco. Easterners flocked West by the thou- 
sands to view exhibits at the Exposition, held to 
celebrate completion of the Panama Canal. The 
visitors also saw how San Francisco had recov- 
ered from the earthquake and fire — and no 
doubt many of them decided to come back for 
another visit, or settle in the area. 

Aside from tourists and business travelers, 
SP carried many famous personages of the era. 
The legendary Apache chief, Geronimo, rode an 
SP train when he and his people were moved 
cast from Cochise, Ariz., 0 4 reservation in 
Florida in 1886. President William McKinley 
became the first American president to travel 
on SP in 1901, and Woodrow Wilson followed in 
1919. President Warren G. Harding's special 
train arrived in San Francisco from Portland on 
July 29, 1923, and the city celebrated — only to 
fall into mourning along with the nation a few 
days later when Harding died during his visit. 

Movie stars and directors, including Jackie 
Coogan, Eric Yon Stroheim and Charlie 
Chaplin, were also SP patrons. The railroad 
itself also began showing up in movies — as it 
still does — because its trains and facilities 
were so convenient to Hollywood. 

With the “boom”, however, came sobering 
events, too. Harriman died in September, 1909, 
leaving much he had wanted to do undone, but 


his bold management ideas dominated SP poli- 
cies for two more decades. 

A legal crisis also arose: In February, 
1908, the United States Government filed suit 
in Federal Court under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act to break up Harriman’s “Associated 
Lines.” The complaint led to a 1913 Supreme 
Court decision ordering UP to divest itself of all 
Southern Pacific stock, which it did. 

The government wasn’t through; in 1914 
it attempted to separate SP and the Central 
Pacific. That battle raged for nearly a decade, 
during which virtually all improvements and 
major capital expenditures were curtailed. 

But traffic continued to grow, spurred 


thousands of tourists to the city, via SP trains. 
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This was the Southern Pacific Building at the San Francisco Exposition of 1915, which drew 
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This decorated 
dandy of a 
locomotive was used 
on President 
Theodore Roosevelt's 
Special train in 1905; 
it’s shown near San 
Luis Obispo. 


anew by U.S. involvement in World War I The 
crush of wartime traffic led the government to 
take control of the nation’s railroads, in 
December, 1917. SP President William Sproule 
was designated District Director of the Central 
Western Region of the U.S. Railway 
Administration. Although the war ended less 
than 11 months later if wasn’t until March 1, 
1920, that the railroads were handed back to 
their owners, much the worse for wear. 

There was a pressing need to rebuild 
track and equipment but complicating matters 
was the fight over separation of SP and CR 
Finally, in February, 1923, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decided that common 


iP helped start 
ta 


ownership with the SP was in the public inter- 
est and on June 11, 1923, the Justice 
Department approved that order. It was the sig- 
nal to unleash major capital improvement pro- 
jects around the system. 

Under the direction of Julius Krutschnitt, 
SP spent $387 million for road extensions, 
additions and betterments in the next cight 
years. A keynote of the program was an order 
for 50 heavy duty 2-10-2 locomotives, 20 of 
which rolled across the country from the facto- 
ry in Pennsylvania in a solid train dubbed the 
“Prosperity Special.” 

Double-tracking of the Sierra, including a 
10,326-foot summit tunnel, was resumed and 
completed in 1925. (Among those in the engi- 
neering force was a young Donald J. Russell, 
who would later head the company). Additional 
double-track was completed in the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of Bakersfield; on the Coast 
Line between San Jose and Watsonville, and 
between Yuma and Dome, Ariz. 

Several major construction projects also 
were completed in 1926: The 270-mile 
“Cascade Line” between Natron (near Eugene) 
and Black Butte, Calif., bypassed the tortuous 
grades of the Siskiyou Line. The 278-mile 
Modoc Line, created by acquiring and broad- 


gauging the old Nevada-California-Oregon nar- 
row gauge line and building 96 additional 
miles, linked Klamath Falls with the Overland 
Route at Fernley, Nev. A combination of new 
construction and acquisition created a new 
ine serving Phoenix. In the following year, SP 
uilt 102 miles of track over the rugged 
Barrancas Mountains in Mexico to complete a 
1,050-mile line from Nogales to Guadalajara. 
Acquisitions added to system mileage. 
the 1,139-mile El Paso & Southwestern joined 
SP in November, 1924. The EP&SW, developed 
y Phelps Dodge interests for their extensive 
mining and smelting operation, ran from 
Tucson through Douglas and EI Paso to 
ucumeari and Dawson, New Mexico. This gave 
SP a second main line from Tucson to E! Paso, 
a stronger link in the Golden State route from 
El Paso to Chicago, and several important 
ranches in Arizona and New Mexico. 

In Texas, the 25-mile Dayton & Goose 
Creek Railway, which served the important 
Baytown terminal, was acquired in May, 1926 
and the 125-mile Texas Midland between Ennis 
and Paris came into the fold in April, 1928. 

The 725-mile San Antonio & Aransas Pass, 
once briefly controlled by SP was reacquired in 
April, 1925. The SA&AP operated between Waco 
on the north, Kerrville on the 


Somewhere around Donner Summit in the Sierras, circa 1907, 
an SP operator “hoops up” a track order for a passing engineer 
to grab. 


west, Houston on the east and 
Falfurrias-Corpus Christi on the 
south. It was extended 135 
miles to Brownsville and the 
lower Rio Grande valley in 1926- 
27. The last spike was driven by 
SP’s Texas & Louisiana Lines 
President H.M. Lull as the 60- 
member Houston Southern 
Pacific Club Band played, “We're 
On Our Way.” Major G.B. 
Galbraith, city attorney of 
Brownsville, proclaimed, “The 
locomotives of the Southern 
Pacific, one of the world’s great 
empire builders, are now in 
Brownsville, never to cease to 
come and go.” 

Other facilities were not neglect- 
ed. Classification yards were 
built or upgraded at Roseville, 
Los Angeles, Santa Clara, Calif., 
Eugene, El Paso and Houston. 
New passenger stations were 
built at Glendale, Sacramento, 
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Stockton, Reno, Ogden, Yuma, Brownsville, San 
Antonio and Lake Charles, among other places. 

A major achievement was construction of 
the $10 million, 5,603-foot Martinez-Benicia 
Bridge across Suisun Bay, 35 miles northeast of 
San Francisco, It was the longest and heaviest 
railroad bridge west of the Mississippi when 
completed in October, 1930. 

By 1928, SP could boast of 13,532 route 
miles in eight states and Mexico, plus ferry and 
steamship service. It had 96,000 employees 
and was the largest single employer in 
California and ‘Texas. Assets. totaled $2.2 billion 
and SP was ranked as the second largest corpo- 
ration in the United States. 

But the heady days were numbered, for 
just a few years away lay the start of the Great 
Depression. It would strain SP and the nation, 
as few events had ever done. 


This review of SP’s bistory will be concluded 
in Seplember’s Bulletin. 
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Debbie Seifritz, Manager-Notification 
Administration, Denver. 
—David Crammer 


Here’s the Liberal, Kan., Mechanical Department staff. Left to right, kneeling, are Car Foreman J.A, Milner and Carmen MS. Lee, D.C. Rogers 
and R.A. Martz. Standing left to right: Carmen JA. Martinez, EW. Thomason, R.M. Redmond, WE. Cervantes, ].R. Moye and H.R. Ramsey, and 
Trainmaster/Mechanical J.M. Soriano (who also took the picture, using a tripod and a self-timer). 
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Observing “Go Texan Day" at Hardy Yard in Houston were, from left, Locomotive Engineers WJ. Malone and L. Williams, Footboard 
Yardmaster E.P McClain, Helpers M.B. Miller and R.17: Gilbert, Trainmaster H.L, Stark and Footboard Yardmaster j.L. Powers, 
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At the North Yard Fuel Track locker rooni in 
Denver are, left to right, Driver Adolf 
Candelaria; Fuel Track Foreman Fred 
Marzano; Electrician Pete Sewolt jr, and 
Laborer Terry Rome. 


—— Fred Schrock 
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Sparks Agent-Operator Dee Goicoa. 
—— David Cranmer 


Dalbart, Texas, Mechanical Department 
Supervisors, from left, ME. Briggs, 


JA, Ewing and D.E. Marsbail. 


—JM. Sériano 
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The Lisle (Chicago) sales staff at a morning meeting. From left are Bruce Carlsen, Ray Holloway, Rita Russo, 


Bryan Madsen, Mary Ann Martin, Dennis Onken, Heather Baum and Jobn Sampson Jr: 
— Chris Davis 
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RETIREMERTS 


JA. Arnold RM. Horne E.O Pearson e Major Track Projects Begun fs 
Laborer Brakeman Carpenter [8° "Two major track improvement projécts have been completed on 


Dic wnaee -the'Suriset Corridor. The larger job involved instillation of 35,000. 


AH. Avelar .P Keys i i i i j 
Maint of Way hauls nities Switcbman | new ties and nearly 34 miles of continuous welded rail over 61 
: 7 miles between Yuma and Niland, Calif; at.a cost of $11:6 million. 
DN Compton W). King oie ’ In the other project, 43,000 new ties were installed over a 33-mile 
nas He inde St . . te “ae 2: 
Cable Splicer Locomotive Engineer span between Luling and Flatonia, Texas, at a-cost of $2.4-milliorl. f 
MM. Romero Lafayette Signal ‘Technic mn 
J.B, Davidson DE. Kocian Labor Foreman : injury free) and} 
Locomotive Engineer District Engr are First Quarter Net Income Down free). The TSA 
Import-Export Clerk Southern Pacific Rail Corporation reported first quarter netincome : ; ee es 
J. Flaherty KE, Maduzia : of $6.1 million, or.4 cents per share, compared with $16.5 million ReadRailors ‘Tested on ] 
Switchman Pipefitter / if : 
i ene ‘ or 1]-cents per share for the same period of 1995. Operating rev- 
PR. Flores X. Mandujan arc : enues were up 2.4% and carloads 4.5%. Operating income declined < 
Roadmaster Carman RAL. Vallejo | to $53.2 million from $56.7 mil- 
Intermodal Clerk i fion in the first quarter of last year. 
MAR, Forbes J. Mata Seats ; ‘The operating ratio was 93.2% 
Computer Opr Carman Manager i compared with 92.6% in 1995. 
: 
Ja. Grant JJ. McNamara J, Wallace | NS Wins Safety Honor 
Adin Asst fo Chairman Foreman Motor Truck Opr | For the seventh straight year, 
‘ AE, Watts ; Norfolk Southern-won the EH. 
WR. Gross AG. Mignel ae H ; 5 A 
Locomotive Engineer Laborer Clerk Harriman Memorial Safety Award 
je for having the industry’s best 
M. Wenker 2 
LP Hinojosa ILE, Nypard Brakeman employee safety record in 1995. 
Pipefitter Electrician CSX Transportation was second 
5B. Williams and Santa Fe third. Among small- 
0. Hollowell ILE, Palner Clerk er railroads, New Jersey Transit 
Foreman Asst Dist Mgr/PEM JL. Wilson -placed first, followed by Illinois 
Carman Central and Kansas City Southern. 
The Belt Railway Co. of Chicago 
was named the safest railroad 
among switching and terminal 
companies. 
i Worker Protection Program Set 


‘Training of Engineering and Maintenance of Way officers for anew: 
~ Roadway Worker Protection program was ‘completed Jast month... 
The program ‘stems from’a new Federal Railroad Administration 
“y c-regulation issued ‘after consultation with rail labor unions and rai 
~-yoads, said Windell Pyles, Director of Field ‘Training/Maintenance of 
“Way and Engineering. The regulation requires railroads to provide 
safety measures, ‘such as:high-visibility clothing, for track workers - 
: to guard against being struck by-a train or equipitient. 
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